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ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  undertaken  with  much  diffidence  the  part  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion  by  my  associates  upon 
the  Board  of  Education.  And  yet,  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
express  either  here  or  elsewhere  my  deep  interest  in  the 
great  cause  of  our  common  schools,  and  to  pledge  to  it  any 
influence  I  may  possess,  humble  though  it  be. 

We  have  assembled  for  the  double  purpose  of  congratulat¬ 
ing  ourselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  noble  structure, 
and  of  dedicating  it  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
reared.  This  day  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  memorable 
one  in  our  school  history.  We  have  now  a  High  School 
House  for  which  we  need  offer  no  apologies,  of  whose  excel¬ 
lencies  w^e  may  honorably  boast ;  a  building  worthy  of  our 
children,  worthy  of  ourselves,  worthy  of  the  capital,  worthy 
of  our  age.  To  you  all,  therefore,  I  offer  congratulations. 

And  to  you  in  particular,  gentlemen  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  allow  me  to  offer  congratulations  upon  the  prompt 
and  entirely  satisfactory  manner  in  which  you  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  difficult  duty  imposed  upon  you.  To  plan,  both 
in  general  and  in  all  its  details,  a  building  of  such  magnitude 
and  elegance  as  we  find  displayed  in  this  ;  to  prepare  its  site  ; 
to  procure  its  erection,  and,  in  less  than  twelve  months  from 
the  placing  of  its  first  foundation  stone,  to  present  it  finished 
and  complete  to  the  district,  for  its  acceptance,  to  do  all  this 
affords  proof  of  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  energy  and  ability 
on  your  part.  For  these  invaluable  services  we  all  thank  you. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Principal  and  teachers  and  scholars,  about 
again  to  assemble  upon  this  spot  long  dedicated  to  learning, 
to  you  also,  I  bring  congratulations.  We  have  formerly 
sympathized  with  you  in  your  endurance  of  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  the  house  you  vacated  a  year  ago.  We  now  rejoice 
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with  you  upon  your  entrance  to  this  new  structure,  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  promote  all  efforts  you  may  make  in 
prosecuting  the  great  work  you  have  in  view. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  parents  and  teachers  and  children 
— let  us  all  “  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  !  ” 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  a  careful  account  of  our 
common  schools,  as  they  existed  in  their  early  years,  was 
not  prepared  long  ago,  before  the  necessary  materials  for  it 
had,  to  so  great  an  extent,  perished.  It  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters 
of  our  whole  town  history. 

But  the  absorbing  duties  of  every  day  life  incident  to 
planting  and  forwarding  a  new  settlement,  twenty  miles  be¬ 
yond  any  other,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, left  to  the  early 
settlers  of  this  town  little  time  to  prepare  for  posterity  his¬ 
toric  records  we  should  now  so  highly  prize.  And,  indeed,  rare 
it  is,  that  those  who  perform  deeds  worth  remembering,  are 
careful  to  preserve  a  record  of  them.  The  heroic  generation 
does  not  write  its  own  history  ;  it  seldom  appreciates  the  full 
importance  of  its  own  achievements.  Our  proprietary  and 
town  records,  however,  supplemented  and  illustrated  by 
many  reliable  traditions,  afford  us  some  idea  of  even  our 
earliest  schools. 

For  your  convenience  and  my  own,  I  have  divided  the 
imperfect  sketcli  of  the  schools  of  Concord,  I  am  now  able 
to  present  to  you,  into  two  periods. 

1st.  The  first  commences  with  the  settlement  of  the 
town  and  extends  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

2d.  The  second  commences  with  the  year  1800,  and 

j  7 

extends  to  the  present  time. 

First  Period  1725  to  1800. 

Theemigration  to  this  country  by  the  Puritans,  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  securing  the  privilege,  not  only  of  enjoying  and 
propagating  their  own  religious  faith,  but  of  educating  their 
children  and  in  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  they  sought 
here  religious  toleration  and  universal  education.  We  are  not 
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surprised  to  learn,  therefore,  that  one  hundred  and  rive  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  careful  to  insert  in  the  grant  of  the  Plantation  of 
Penacook,  our  first  charter,  a  distinct  provision  “  that  one  full 
right,  share  and  proportion  of  and  in  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land, 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  school  forever.” 

School  Law  in  1T25. 

The  provincial  school  law,  in  force  at  the  time  Penacook  was 
settled,  which  had  probably  been  copied  from  the  old  Massachu¬ 
setts  law  of  164T,  provided  that  every  town  within  the  Province, 
having  the  number  of  fifty  house-holders  or  upwards,  “  shall  be 
constantly  provided  of  a  school  master,  to  teach  the  children  and 
youth  to  read  and  write,  and  that  in  every  town  or  parish  hav¬ 
ing  one  hundred  families  or  house-holders,  there  should  also  be 
a  Grammar  school  set  up  and  kept,  and  some  discreet  person,  of 
good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues,  shall  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  be  master  thereof.”  The  law  also  impowered  the  Se¬ 
lectmen  “  to  agree  with  such  school  masters  for  salary,  and  to 
raise  money  by  way  of  vote  upon  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the 
same.”  With  some  slight  modifications  this  continued  to  be  the 
school  law  of  New  Hampshire  until  1789. 

In  this  we  discover  the  germ  of  our  present  system  of  grad¬ 
ed  schools.  In  the  reading  and  writing  school  of  that  early 
day,  the  great  mass  of  the  children  received  all  the  school  in¬ 
struction  they  ever  enjoyed.  The  Grammar  school  afforded  a 
more  extended  course  of  English  studies,  as  well  as  a  course  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  to  be  pursued  by  boys  preparing  to  enter  the 
University. 

Tiie  First  School. 

Six  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  grant  above  referred  to, 
when  eighty  families  had  been  installed  in  their  new  homes,  the 
proprietors  of  the  township  proceeded  to  make  provision  for  the 
opening  of  the  school.  At  a  meeting  holden  on  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1731,  it  was  voted  “  that  ten  pounds  be  levied  on  the 
grantees  for  to  be  laid  out  for  the  instructing  of  the  children  in 
reading,  &c.”  The  school  commenced  in  pursuance  of  this  vote 
was  the  first  public  school  ever  kept  in  the  township. 
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School’s  Support  Assumed  by  the  Town. 

Two  years  afterwards,  (March  11, 1783,)  the  town  assumed 
the  school’s  support  and  impowered  the  Selectmen  to  provide  a 
school  “  as  far  as  the  money  voted  shall  go.”  This  extreme 
case  to  incur  no  debt  may  not  be  unworthy  of  our  own  serious 
consideration  at  this  day  of  universal  public  indebtedness.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  further  provision  was  made  u  to  pay 
a  school  the  present  Winter  and  Spring,”  and.  the  Selectmen 
were  authorized  “  to  find  books  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
and  freeholders  of  this  town  or  plantation,  on  the  town’s  cost, 
so  far  as  they  shall  think  necessary.”  Not  only  is  a  free  school 
opened,  but  books  are  gratuitously  furnished  to  any  child  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  them.  Universal  education  was  a 
great  and  cherished  purpose  of  these  first  settlers  ;  a  principle 
just  planted  in  the  clearings  of  Penacook,  and  destined,  we 
trust,  to  flourish  there  forever.  A  remote,  humble  and  obscure 
people  were  these,  our  fathers,  and  buried  in  the  wilderness,  yet 
they  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  thought  that,  a  single 
child  should  grow  up  in  their  midst  without  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  such  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  would  fit  him  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  his  life  and  times.  And  if  you  will  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  of  their  town  meetings  from  year  to  year,  you 
will  discover  conclusive  evidence  that  in  this  great  purpose  they 
never  wravered  or  faltered. 

From  the  money  raised  each  year  for  defraying  the  general 
expenses  of  the  town,  a  portion  was  taken,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Selectmen,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  school.  This 
was  augmented  somewhat  by  the  income  of  the  school  lands, 
which  were  leased,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  person  offering  the 
highest  rent  for  them,  at  public  vendue.  And,  if  we  except  the 
few  first  years  following  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  amount, 
to  be  thus  appropriated,  was  left  entirely  to  the  Selectmen  until 
1786,  when  a  definite  sum  was  ordered  to  be  assessed. 

But  One  School  at  First. 

The  early  records  invariably  speak  of  “  the  school.”  There 
was,  indeed,  but  one,  and  this  annually  went  on  a  circuit,  through 
different  parts  of  the  town,  very  much  as  the  shoemaker  went 
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his  rounds,  plying  his  calling,  or,  if  this  comparison  he  deemed 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  as  the  Aula  Regia,  in  ancient* 
times,  made  the  circuit  of  the  English  realm,  dispensing  even 
justice  to  the  dread  sovereign’s  most  loyal  subjects. 

By  this  arrangement,  it  had  for  the  most  part,  different  sets 
of  scholars  at  its  several  sessions,  each  locality  receiving  such  a 
proportion  of  the  benefits  it  dispensed,  as  its  inhabitants  paid 
of  the  whole  amount  expended  in  its  support.  In  1766  the 
school  was  thus  kept  in  four  different  sections  of  the  town,  viz. : 
at  East  Concord,  at  West  Concord,  upon  the  Ilopkinton  road 
and  on  the  Main  street.* 

It  was  always  taught  by  a  master  hired  by  the  Seleatmen,  its 
terms  varying  in  length  from  four  to  six  months.  In  1739  the 
town  voted  “  that  the  school  within  this  town  shall  be  kept  from 
the  twentieth  of  October  next,  to  the  twentieth  of  April,  1740,” 
and  the  year  following  the  Selectmen  were  instructed  “  to  take 
care  to  hire  a  school  master,  and  to  order  when  and  where  the 
school  shall  be  kept.” 

There  were  no  Superintending  School  Committees  in  those 
early  days,  empowered  to  examine  teachers,  select  text  books, 
&c.  This  duty  devolved  upon  the  Selectmen,  who  gave  to  it 
such  attention  as  their  leisure  or  inclination  prompted.  The 
minister  of  the  town  also  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  school  at 
its  different  sessions  and  make  such  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
and  give  such  advice  to  the  scholars  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
require. 

Additional  Schools  Established. 

In  the  course  of  years,  as  the  population  increased  and  spread 
over  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  town,  it  was  found  that  one 

*  “Voted,  That  the  school  shall  be  kept  on  the  Easterly  side  of  the  River  such 
part  of  the  year  as  their  rates  for  the  school  shall  come  to  of  the  polls  and  estates 
that  lay  to  the  Northward  of  Sugar  Ball;  also  at  a  place  that  will  best  accommo¬ 
date  those  persons  that  live  upon  Contoocook  road,  Northward  of  Nathan  Colby’s, 
and  those  persons  that  live  Westward  of  said  road  such  a  part  of  the  year  as  their 
rates  will  pay  ;  also  at  a  place  that  will  best  accommodate  those  persons  that  live 
upon  Hopkinton  Road,  Westerly  of  Theodore  Stevens  and  Westerly  of  Turkey 
River,  such  a  part  of  the  year  as  their  rates  will  pay,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  shall  be  kept  in  the  town  street  about  the  middle  way  from  Capt.  Chand¬ 
ler’s  to  Lot  Colby’s.” — Town  Records ,  March  25,  1766. 


master  was  unable  to  perform  the  whole  amount  of  work  re- 
.  quired.  Longer  sessions,  in  the  several  sections,  were  found 
desirable  and  demanded.  A  separate  school  therefore  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  each  of  these,  and  if  its  proportion  of  the  school 
money,  raised  by  the  town,  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  it  was 
sometimes  enlarged  by  private  subscriptions. 

The  schools  to  which  I  have  thus  far  alluded  were  all  Winter 
schools  and  taught  by  masters.  Not  many  years  after  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  town,  however,  Summer  schools  'were  established 
and  taught  by  females.  These  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  children  mostly,  and  were  at  first  sustained  at  private 
expense, 

And  perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  civil  in  us  did  we  not  here 
tarry  for  a  moment,  in  passing,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  first 
Concord  school  mistress  of  wThom  .there  is  any  account.  I  re¬ 
gret  my  inability  to  announce  to  you  her  name.  I  regret  still 
more  that  the  entire  record  of  her  excellencies  has  perished. 
Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  aptness  to  teach,  her  sweet 
disposition  and  her  high  personal  attractions.  She  taught  her 
first  school  here  in  the  summer  of  1744.  Although  ignorant  of 
her  subsequent  history,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  fair  to  suppose  that  to  her,  as  to  so  many  of 
her  successors  in  our  schools  of  the  present  day,  there  came  ere 
long  offers  of  a  more  domestic  position,  some  one  of  which  from 
conscientious  convictions  of  duty  she  could  not  venture  to 
decline. 

The  only  reliable  information  we  have  respecting  this  first 
Summer  school  is  derived  from  rather  a  churlish  vote  of  the 
town,  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1744,  and  in 
these  words.  “  Voted,  That  such  persons  as  shall  incline  to 
hire  a  school  mistress,  at  their  own  cost,  may  have  leave  to  keep 
the  school  in  the  school  house  until  the  town  shall  have  occasion 
for  said  house.” 

Our  early  school  houses  were  small,  rude  and  inconvenient 
structures.  Some  of  them  were  built  by  the  town,  while  others 
were  erected  from  time  to  time  by  private  subscriptions. 
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First  School  House. 

The  first  school  house  ever  erected  in  Concord  was  built  by 
the  town,  in  1742,  and  stood,  as  located  by  a  vote  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  “  between  the  widow  Barker’s  barn  and  the  brook,  by  the 
clay  pits,”  which,  being  interpreted,  means  at  a  point  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  State  House  yard.  Here  it  remained 
until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  one  of  our  oldest 
living  citizens  remembers  attending  school  in  it,  at  or  about  that 
time.  Other  houses  were  subsequently  erected  in  different 
sections  of  the  town,  their  locations  being  determined  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  inhabitants.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
schools  were  kept  in  private  houses.  Indeed  there  were  but 
about  nine  school  houses  in  Concord,  owned  by  the  town,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.* 

These  early  houses  bore  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  school 
houses  now  in  use  in  this  district.  Imagine  a  low,  rough  board¬ 
ed,  one  storied  building,  about  twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet 
wide,  containing  a  single  room  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  in 
height.  The  entrance  is  at  one  corner,  and,  as  the  leathern 
latch  string  hangs  out,  we  may  enter.  A  few  small  windows,  of 
dingy  seven  by  nine  glass,  allow  the  sun’s  rays  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  struggle  through  them  into  the  apartment,  and  a  coarse 
ceiling  of  boards  upon  the  walls  serves,  to  arrest  in  part  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  winds  that  blow  so  fresh  without.  Overhead,  in 
plain  sight,  are  the  timbers  that  support  the  rough  attic  floor. 
At  one  end  of  this  room  stands  a  huge  chimney,  of  stone  per¬ 
haps.  In  its  deep  wide  fire  place  and  upon  a  pair  of  rude  and 
ponderous  andirons,  strong  as  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  himself,  is 
burning  a  large  pile  of  green  wood,  cut  some  six  feet  long. 
The  fire  roars  in  answer  to  the  blasts  without,*  while  by  far  the 

*  The  following  vote  of  the  town,  passed  March  5,  1800,  fixes  the  number  and 
location  of  these  school-houses.  ''Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  (John  Odlin,  North 
end  of  Main  Street;  Jonathan  Wilkins,  South  end  of  Main  Street;  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin,  North  side  of  Long  Pond,)  be  a  Committee  to  district  the  town  into  school 
districts.” 

"Voted,  That  one  man  from  each  district  where  there  is  a  school-house  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Selectmen  [act]  as  a  Committee,  viz  : — Jacob  Carter,  (Millville,)  Isaac 
Dimon  (Dimon’s  Hill),  SamT  Davis  (West  Parish),  Timothy  Dow  (Horse  Hill), 
Enoch  Brown  (Burrough),  Joseph  Potter,  (East  Concord).” 
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largest  portion  of  its  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  Parallel  to 
and  around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room,  extend  a  single 
row  of  narrow  tables  of  boards.  Between  these  and  the  walls, 
are  plank  benches,  upon  which  the  larger  scholars  are  seated. 
In  front  of  the  tables  are  lower  seats  for  the  smaller  ones.  The 
middle  of  the  floor  is  left  unoccupied  for  the  perambulations  of 
the  master.  The  wall  seats  are  reached  by  narrow  passages 
at  the  ends  of  the  tables.  Access  is  easy  enough  provided  the 
scholars  enter  in  the  order  of  their  sittings.  'This,  however, 
being  but  rarely  the  case,  necessitates  the  frequent  squeezing 
by  each  other,  in  the  manner  annually  practiced  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  our  State  Legislative  hall.  These  tables  are  for 
the  use  of  the  scholars  when  writing ;  those  seated  in  front,  who 
are  old  enough  to  write,  reversing  their  positions  when  they  en¬ 
gage  in  that  exercise.  Upon  a  triangular  shelf  in  one  corner, 
near  the  chimney,  stands  the  hour  glass.  Intently  do  the  schol¬ 
ars  watch,  from  time  to  time,  the  slowly  descending  pile,  as 
grain  by  grain  its  sands  pass  through  the  narrow  waist  of  that 
primitive  chronometer.  But  they  cannot  be  hastened.  Each 
scholar  must  take  his  allotted  ration  of  three  full  glasses  each 
half  day.* 

Early  Text  Books. 

The  list  of  text  books  used  in  our  schools,  previous  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  was  not  a  long  one.  The  New  England  Primmer  was 
the  principal  primary  book  in  all  of  them.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Testament  and  the  Psalter.  The  children  were  taught 
to  spell  from  their  reading  books.  About  1770,  Dil worth’s 
Spelling  book  was  introduced.  Arithmetic  was  studied  without 
a  book.  The  master  gave  out  the  rules  and  set  the  sums. 

If  we  pass  on  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  beyond  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  books  very  much  increased. 
Noah  Webster’s  Spelling  book  had  superseded  Dilworth’s.  The 
Bible,  the  Psalter,  the  New  England  Primmer  and  Shorter  Cat¬ 
echism  were  still  used.  The  latter  continued  to  be  studied  in 

*  The  substance  of  the  above  description  of  a  West  Parish  school-house  of  the 
olden  time  was  furnished  to  the  writer  of  this  address  by  Nathan  K.  Abbott,  Esq., 
for  twenty-five  years  a  teacher  of  Common  Schools. 
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many  of  the  schools  of  Concord,  the  last  half  of  every  Saturday 
forenoon,  during  the  Winter  terms,  as  late  as  1810  or  1812. 
Near  the  close  of  these  terms,  the  town  minister  visited  each 
school  and  catechised  the  scholars.  The  reading  books  most 
used  were  the  American  Preceptor,  Webster’s  First  and  Second 
Parts,  the  Patriot’s  Monitor  and  the  Columbian  Orator.  Pike’s 
and  Adams’  Arithmetics  came  into  use  about  this  time,  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  began  to  be  studied,  Morse’s  treatise,  illustrated  by  two 
meagre  copper  plate  maps,  one  of  the  world  and  the  other  of 
the  United  States,  becoming  very  popular,  not  only  as  a  text 
book  of  Geography,  but  also  as  a  reading  book.  Among  the 
works  on  Grammar,  the  most  popular  were  Murray’s  and  the 
Young  Ladies  Accidence.  These  constitute  but  a  part  of  the 
full  list,  the  length  of  which  suggests  the  inference  that  the  kind 
attentions  to  teachers  and  school  committees,  of  enterprizing 
book  agents,  were  not  unknown  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Early  Masters. 

Tradition  has  furnished  to  us  the  names  of  many  of  the  early 
masters  of  these  schools  of  the  olden  time.  First  among  them 
is  found  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Scales,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1737,  and  who  was  afterwards  settled  as  minister  of 
the  church  at  Hopkinton.  Judge  Timothy  Walker  taught  school 
here  in  1764,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  long  after 
Rev.  Robie  Morrill,  who,  having  relinquished  his  pastoral  charge 
at  Boscawen,  but  continued  to  reside  there,  kept  a  school  at  West 
Concord,  walking  down  every  morning  and  returning  home  each 
night.  Among  all  our  early  teachers,  however,  no  one  attained 
to  so  high  distinction  in  after  life  as  did  Benjamin  Thompson, 
afterwards  knighted  in  England,  and  subsequently  created  Count 
Rumford,  by  Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He 
was  a  teacher  here  in  1772.  Another  of  our  early  teachers 
was  Col.  John  Coffin,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  to  the 
school  room  some  of  the  exact  discipline  of  the  camp.  And  we 
must  not  forget,  in  passing,  Master  Caleb  Chase,  Town  Clerk 
from  1787  to  1795,  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  whose  records 
still  attest  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
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duties  of  his  office.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  pay  a  respectful  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  memory  of  those  excellent  old  Scotch  Irish  teachers, 
Masters  Hogg  and  Parkinson,  who  for  years  wielded  here,  with 
equal  skill,  the  Primmer  and  the  birch. 

If  we  trespass  a  little  upon  our  second  period  we  shall  find 
Master  Solomon  Sutton,  of  famous  memory,  doing  valiant  ser¬ 
vice  at  East  Concord.  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living, 
the  late  Judge  Woodbury  taught  school  at  Millville  in  this  town, 
and  about  1808  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnham,  afterwards  for  nearly 
forty-three  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pem¬ 
broke,  was  for  a  time  master  of  the  Union  school,  kept  in  a 
house  then  standing  upon  this  very  lot.  And  we  also  find  upon 
our  list  the  name  of  Dudley  Leavitt,  the  Almanac  maker,  who, 
although  for  years  now  dead,  still  annually  sends  us  his  invalu¬ 
able  calender.  And  there,  too,  stands  the  name  of  one  of  Con¬ 
cord’s  most  gifted  sons,  Nathaniel  H.  Carter,  the  pleasing  poet 
and  graceful  prose  writer,  the  touching  description  of  whose  an¬ 
ticipated  burial  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself  on  his  voyage  to  Marsailles,  where  he  died  short¬ 
ly  after,  in  January  1830,  attests  the  exquisite  power  of  his 
muse. 

“  In  that  classical  sea  whose  azure  vies 

"With  the  green  of  its  shores,  and  the  blue  of  its  skies, 

In  some  pearly  cave,  in  some  coral  cell — 

Oh  !  the  dead  shall  sleep — as  sweetly,  as  well — 

As  if  shrined  in  the  pomp  of  Parian  tombs, 

"Where  the  East  and  the  South  breathe  their  rich  perfumes ; 

Nor  forgotten  shall  be  the  humblest  one, 

Though  he  sleep  in  the  watery  waste  alone, 

"When  the  trump  of  the  angel  sounds  with  dread, 

And  the  sea  like  the  land  gives  up  the  dead.” 

But  we  must  forbear  to  read  farther  from  this  long  list  of 
Concord’s  early  teachers  and  hasten  on. 

Obstacles  to  Rapid  Progbess  op  our  Schools. 

Any  one  who  carefully  acquaints  himself  with  the  condition 
of  the  town  for  the  first  seventy-five  years  suhsequent  to  its  set¬ 
tlement,  will  hardly  expect  our  schools  to  have  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  during  that  period.  Some  of  them  were  necessarily  de¬ 
voted  to  the  removal  of  the  forests,  and  in  reducing  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  virgin  lands  of  our  intervals  and  surrounding  hills. 
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When  some  fifteen  years  had  passed  and  comfortable 
homes  had  been  secured,  the  old  French  war  broke  out.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  continuance,  Concord,  being  a  frontier  town,  was  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Indian  enemy.  From  1744 
to  1748,  its  inhabitants,  then  numbering  some  ninety-six  fami¬ 
lies,  were,  much  of  the  time,  living  in  garrisons.  The  men 
went  forth  armed  and  in  companies  to  their  labors  in  the  field, 
and  when  on  the  Sabbath,  all  assembled  in  the  rude  church, 
they  bowed  before  the  Almighty  with  their  guns  stacked  in  their 
midst,  while  the  minister  commended  them  to  His  protection, 
with  his  gun  beside  him  in  his  pulpit.  The  Bradley  monument 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  attests  the  character  of  that  period. 

When  these  dangers  had  passed  and  a  sense  of  personal  se¬ 
curity  was  again  experienced,  the  proprietors  of  Bow,  claiming 
under  a  grant  from  New  Hampshire,  commenced  proceedings 
to  dispossess  our  fathers  of  the  little  farms  they  had  rescued 
from  the  wilderness,  and  seize  them  for  themselves.  Suits  of 
ejectment  were  brought  against  them  by  parties  of  controlling 
influence  in  the  province.  The  fate  of  the  Acadians  seemed  to 
await  them.  Yet,  resolving  never  to  yield,  and  banded  togeth¬ 
er  as  a  single  man,  from  1750  to  1762  they  maintained  in  the 
Courts  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  England,  a  legal  contest  as 
determined  as  at  times  it  seemed  desperate,  and  in  the  end  they 
were  successful. 

During  this  struggle,  the  people  of  Concord  were  deprived  of 
town  privileges,  and  bereft  of  all  power  to  raise  money  by  taxa¬ 
tion.  That  the  school  was  sustained  during  this  period  we  have 
no  certain  evidence,  as  from  1749  to  1766  our  town  records  are 
a  blank.  Their  well  known'  character  however,  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  the  school,  like  the  ministry,  was  continued  by  the 
voluntary  payment  of  rates  that  could  not  be  legally  assessed. 

To  the  Bow  controversy  succeeded  a  period  of  quiet.  This 
however  was  of  but  short  duration.  The  heroic  struggle  for 
National  independence  soon  commenced,  and  Concord  espoused 
the  cause  with  zeal  and  a  faith  unwavering.  She  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support,  and  her  sons  served  in  every  campaign 
of  the  Revolution. 
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Disturbances  such  as  these  interfered  seriously  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause  of  education.  And  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  made  great  progress  in  other  sections  of  the  State.  The 
old  provincial  government  but  partially  sympathized  with  the 
true  interests  of  the  people,  and  its  school  law  of  1719,  slightly 
amended  in  1721,  which  remained  upon  our  statute  book  with¬ 
out  any  essential  change  for  seventy  years,  was  but  poorly  cal¬ 
culated  to  develop  the  educational  interest  of  New  Hampshire. 
Yet  our  schools  were  ever  maintained,  and  attained  to  as  high  a 
decree  of  excellence  as  a  careful  consideration  of  the  times  and 
of  surrounding  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Mr. 
Moses  Davis,  in  his  number  of  the  Mirror  for  April  1st,  1793, 
gives  the  following  glowing  account  of  a  Concord  school  of  that 
day.  “  On  Thursday  last,  Master  Eastman  closed  his  school,  in 
the  Main  street  in  this  town,  with  an  exhibition  of  various  scenes 
of  entertainment,  in  which  his  pupils,  about  eighty  in  number, 
participated.  They  performed  their  various  exercises  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  their  parents,  and  the  honor  of  their  in¬ 
genious  preceptor  and  themselves ;  by  which  they  gained  the 
applause  of  a  very  crowded  and  respectable  audience,  which  was 
expressed  by  frequent  clapping  of  hands  and  smiles  of  appro¬ 
bation.” 

Second  Period,  1800  to  1864. 

We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  second  period  of  our  school  his¬ 
tory.  This  was  as  emphatically  a  progressive  period  as  the  first 

had  been  a  stationary  one.  The  State  legislation  with  reference 
to  schools  began  early  to  show  this.  The  schools  themselves  ere 
long  manifested  it. 

School  Law,  1789  to  1864. 

# 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  gradual  change  of  the  school  law. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  (in  1789,)  our 
legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  Selectmen  to  annually  assess 
the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns,  in  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  their  proportion  of  the  pnb- 
lic  taxes,  for  the  support  of  English  schools,  “  for  teaching,  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic,”  in  said  towns,  unless  the  town  be 
a  shire  or  halt'  shire  town,  in  which  case  the  school  kept  shall 
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be  a  Grammar  school,  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages,  as  well  as  the  branches  before  specified. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  law  had  prescribed  the  raising  of 
a  definite  sum  by  towns  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  the 
provincial  law  having  always  left  it  to  be  fixed  by  the  towns 
themselves  at  their  discretion. 

This  amount  was  increased  two  years  after  to  seven  pounds 
ten  shillings,  andvin  1795  still  farther,  to  thirty-five  dollars  for 
each  dollar  of  the  public  tax.  In  1804  an  act  was  passed  re¬ 
pealing  that  clause  of  the  law  of  1789  requiring  Latin  and 
Greek  to  be  taught  in  shire  and  half  shire  towns,  and  raising 
the  school  tax  to  forty-five  dollars.  Two  years  after  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  seventy-five  dollars,  but  lowered  the  year  following 
to  seventy.  Passing  on  to  1818,  we  find  it  fixed  at  ninety  dol¬ 
lars.  From  this  it  has  been  gradually  increased  until  now  it 
stands  at  two  hundred  dollars. 

In  1800  several  incorporated  academies  had  lately  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  their  number  was  rapidly  increasing.  To  this  fact 
we  may  probably  attribute  the  discontinuance  of  the  study  of 
the  languages  in  the  higher  schools.  The  range  of  English 
studies  however  was  raised  by  a  law  of  1808,  to  “  teaching  the 
various  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language, 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
such  other  branches  of  education  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
teach  in  an  English  school.” 

This  law  also  authorized  school  districts  to  purchase  and  hold 
school  house  lots,  not  exceeding  in  extent  one-fourth  of  an  acre, 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  or  more  suitable  per¬ 
sons  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  and  in  case  of  failure  by 
the  town  to  appoint,  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  selectmen. 
What  wonderfully  important  men  in  our  town  governments  are 
the  selectmen !  Ephesus  had  a  town  clerk  but  she  could  not 
boast  of  selectmen. 

Glancing  back  now  to  1805,  we  discover  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  Hitherto 
such  an  organization  as  a  school  district  had  not  been  known  to 
our  statutes.  The  towns,  by  their  selectmen  or  by  committees, 
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had  indeed  been  imperfectly  divided  into  different  sections,  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  school  money  parcelled  out  among 
them.  This  law  authorized  the  division  of  towns  into  school 
districts,  to  be  accurately  defined  and  bounded,  which  districts 
were  empowered  to  hold  meetings  and  raise  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase,  repair  and  ereotion  of  school  houses. 

Another  important  addition  was  made  to  our  school  code  in 
182T.  A  law  was  passed  this  year  for  the  appointment  by  the 
selectmen  of  towns  of  a  Superintending  School  Committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  school  teachers,  of  visiting 
all  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns  at  least  twice  each  year, 
of  prescribing  text  books  and  of  making  written  reports  annual¬ 
ly  to  their  towns,  setting  forth  the  number  of  months  public 
schools  have  been  kept  in  each  district,  the  number  of  scholars 
in  each  and  other  important  facts  of  interest.  It  also  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  annual  appointment  by  each  school  district  of  a 
prudential  committee  of  one,  to  select  and  hire  teachers,  furnish 
fual  for  the  schools  and  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Super¬ 
intending  Committee. 

Such  in  substance  were  some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  our  school  law  in  1827.  It  had  grown  up  by  degrees,  as 
experience  suggested  its  various  provisions. 

Districting  of  the  Town. 

As  early  as  1800  an  unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  in 
Concord  to  secure  the  permanent  division  of  its  territory  into 
school  districts,  and  to  raise  money  for  the  building  of  school 
houses  in  such  districts  by  the  town.  The  want  of  such  a  di¬ 
vision  was  severely  felt.  Some  of  the  houses  then  existing  had 
been  erected  by  subscription  and  were  owned  by  private  parties. 
Some  were  old,  inconveniently  located  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
school  purposes. 

This  effort  was  renewed  in  1807,  and  with  complete  success. 
The  town  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty,  consisting  of  the 
selectmen  and  of  one  man  from  each  section  of  the  town 
u  where  orders  had  been  drawn  for  school  money  annually,”  to 
divide  the  town  into  school  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tho  general  Districting  Act,  passed  two  years  before. 
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This  committee,  having  discharged  the  important  duties  assigned 
them,  reported  sixteen  different  school  districts  accurately  and 
definitely  described. 

Appointment  of  School  Committees. 

In  1818  another  important  measure  was  adopted  by  the  town, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  several  schools. 
This  committee,  thus  annually  appointed  for  the  next  four  years, 
consisted  of  twelve  and  in  one  instance  of  thirteen  members. 
Among  them  were  some  of  our  most  public  spirited  citizens. 
The  first  report  by  any  of  these  committees  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  is  for  1822.  It  is  recorded  at  length  in  the  town  rec¬ 
ords,  and  contains  facts  and  suggestions  of  much  interest  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  schools  at  that  time. 

The  next  year,  1823,  the  visiting  committee  was  reduced  to 
three,  to  be  afterwards  annually  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
selectmen.  Their  duty  was  to  visit  each  district  school  at  its 
commencement  and  at  or  near  its  close,  and  Jmake  an  annual 
report  of  its  condition  to  the  town.  It  became  in  after  years 
our  general  Superintending  School  Committee. 

Four  years  aftor,  in  1827,  the  town  for  the  first  time  ordered 
the  printing  of  the  school  committee’s  report  for  distribution 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  continuance  of  the  practice  from 
that  time  downward,  has  diffused  much  valuable  information  rel¬ 
ative  to  our  schools  and  contributed  greatly  to  awaken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  elevation. 

Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  our  Schools. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  earnest  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
common  schools,  put  forth  in  the  legistature,  in  town  meetings, 
in  school  districts  and  in  the  schools  themselves,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  schools  was  not  rapid.  And,  as  we  look  back,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  this  unpleasant  fact.  We  find  one 
cause  of  it  in  the  bad  and  uncomfortable  condition  of  our  school 
houses.  They  were  small,  inconvenient  and  poorly  constructed. 

In  winter  they  were  also  very  cold.  This  latter  evil  arose  in 
part  from  the  imperfect  method  of  warming  by  huge  fire  places 
before  alluded  to.  The  visiting  school  committee  in  their  re- 
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port  of  March  11,  1828,  urge  strongly  the  introduction  of 
stoves  and  remark  of  the  method  of  warming  then  in  use,  “  Al¬ 
though  it  has  claim  to  great  antiquity,  it  is  totally  at  variance 
with  all  modern  experience  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  practi¬ 
cal  economy.  In  some  instances  they  have  seen  wood  on  the 
fire  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  if  burned  in  a  stove,  to  keep  a 
room  warm  during  school  hours  for  two  or  three  days,  and  they 
have  frequently  beheld,  with  emotions  of  pain,  the  sufferings 
which  those  nearest  the  fire  endured  from  its  excessive  heat, 
while  others  more  remote  have  actually  shivered  with  the  cold.” 
They  further  remark,  “  broken  windows  are  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  all  of  our  school  houses,  and  in  one  district  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  a  school  house  is  to  be  found.” 

The  Prudential  Committee  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  procuring  teachers,  were  not  always  careful  to  obtain  good 
ones.  Although  many  of  our  teachers  of  this  period  were  ex¬ 
cellent  disciplinarians  and  instructors,  others  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter  were  not  unfrequently  employed,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tenney,  for  the  committee  of  1837-8,  very  justly  and  tersely 
remarks,  “  such  persons  should  be  kindly  advised  to  seek  some 
other  employment,  and  never  be  sent  into  a  school  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  will  possibly  do,  and  can  be  had  cheap.” 

In  some  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  districts,  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  increase  by  voluntary  tax  or  contribution  their  share  of 
the  school  money  rendered  their  schools  of  so  short  duration  as 
to  make  them  almost  valueless.  In  1844,  “  No.  1  had  only 
three  weeks  school ;  No.  2  four  weeks;  No.  6  ten  weeks,  but 
no  Summer  school ;  No.  13  five  weeks ;  No.  20  twenty-eight 
days,  with  no  school  in  Summer  ;  No.  23  fifteen  days.” 

The  great  diversity  of  school  books  in  use  was  also  a  great 
hinderance  to  their  progress.  In  the  year  1845  the  Superin¬ 
tending  Committee  say  that  they  found  in  one  school  of  nine¬ 
teen  scholars,  six,  and  in  another  of  twenty-two  scholars,  ten 
different  reading  books.  Such  an  evil  of  course  defeated  all 
attempts  at  classification. 

Still  another  cause  was  the  great  irregularity  of  attendance. 
Indeed,  as  late  even  as  1853,  the  Superintending  Committee  of 
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District  No.  10,  remark  that  during  the  preceding  year, 
“  more  than  10,500  days  have  been  lost  by  absences  in  our 
schools — more  than  one  seventh  part  of  the  time  the  schools 
have  been  in  session.” 

But  the  most  potent  hinderance  was  the  discouraging  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  their  welfare,  evinced  by  great  numbers  of  our  most  in¬ 
fluential  citizens.  The  idea  of  fitting  their  sons  for  college,  or 
giving  to  their  daughters  an  academical  education  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  visionary  one  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago.  Their  elevation  to  their  present  position  was  not 
anticipated.  Private  schools  were  therefore  encouraged.  A 
Lancasterian  school  was  started  in  1819  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake, 
and  continued  with  but  moderate  success  for  several  years. 
About  1835  an  academy  was  opened,  but  its  career  was  a  short 
one.  And  here  candor  compels  us  to  admit,  that,  owing  to  these 
and  other  kindred  causes,  up  to  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  schools 
of  Concord  did  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  large 
towns  in  the  State. 

Rapid  Improvement  of  our  Schools. 

But  a  better  day  awaited  them  and  their  elevation  was  near 
at  hand.  The  popular  interest  in  behalf  of  common  schools, 
awakened  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  other  devoted 
friends  of  universal  education  in  neighboring  States,  began  to 
manifest  itself  here  about  1840.  State  Common  School  Con¬ 
ventions  were  holden,  and  several  of  them  at  Concord.  Public 
addresses  of  much  ability,  delivered  at  different  points  through¬ 
out  the  State,  also  served  to  awaken  still  more  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  In  1845  the  Legislature  offering  its  aid,  passed  the  High 
School  law,  and  made  provision  the  year  following  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  support  of  a  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1848,  it  also  passed  the 
Somersworth  Act.  This  action  of  the  Legislature  was  timely, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  it 
sought  to  promote. 

The  schools  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  district  began 
soon  to  assume  a  character  they  had  never  borne  before.  The 
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citizens,  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  their  great  improvement, 
had  determined  to  achieve  it. 

We  were  at  the  time  in  three  separate  districts,  numbered  9, 
10  and  11.  The  number  of  scholars  had  so  increased  that  ad¬ 
ditional  school  accommodations  were  imperatively  demanded  in 
each  of  them. 

Accordingly  in  1844,  No.  9  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a 
new,  two  storied  house  at  the  corner  of  State  and  West  streets, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  No.  11  was  relieving  the  pressure  there 
felt,  by  fitting  up  a  new  school  room  in  the  old  Quaker  meeting 
house,  it  had  just  purchased  and  removed  to  its  school  lot.  No. 
10  waited  two  years,  and  then,  in  1846,  erected  the  brick  house 
taken  down  a  year  ago  to  afford  a  site  for  this,  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled;  and  the  year  following  No.  11  repaired  and  re¬ 
seated  its  house  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  State  streets. 

The  simple  statement  of  these  last  facts  occupies  but  a  mo¬ 
ment,  yet,  the  amount  of  school  meeting  eloquence  preceding 
the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  these  houses,  can  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  only  who  witnessed  the  memorable  efforts  that 
were  succeeded  by  so  gratifying  results. 

The  sudden  increase  of  our  population,  about  this  time,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  construction  of  the  Northern,  Montreal,  Clare¬ 
mont  and  Portsmouth  Railroads,  and  of  the  rapid  development 
of  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests,  soon  filled  these 
houses  beyond  their  utmost  capacities  of  accommodation.  In¬ 
deed,  as  early  as  1848,  two  years  only  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  house  in  No.  10,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things,  in  1851  No.  9  erected  a  new 
house  on  Myrtle  street,  and  in  1852  No.  10  built  two,  one  on 
Spring,  and  the  other  on  Union  street. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  our  schools  rendered  their 
grading  practicable.  This  had  accordingly  been  done,  and  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  their  improvement  and  efficiency.  The  de¬ 
sirableness  of  a  High  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  districts 
becoming  apparent,  an  attempt  was  made  in  184T  to  unite  them 
for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1850  No.  10 
adopted  the  Somersworth  Act  and  established  a  High  school  of 
its  own. 
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It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  while  each  of  the  three 
districts  needed  the  privileges  of  a  High  School,  no  one  of 
them  could  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  advanced  scholars 
to  fill  such  a  school,  or  devote  to  it  such  a  portion  of  its 
school  money  as  would  suffice  for  its  support.  It  was  also 
found  that  one  such  school  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  three  districts.  To  secure  this  important  object, 
together  with  several  others  to  which  I  cannot  here  allude 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1856  to  consolidate  Districts  No. 
9,  10,  and  11.  This  effort  was  successful  and  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  School  District. 

The  object  sought  could  now  be  attained.  But  where 
could  a  High  School  be  accommodated  ?  No  one  of  the 
existing  houses  was  adapted  to  its  wants.  All  were  occu¬ 
pied. 

A  meeting  of  tlie  new  district  was  therefore  called,  and 

an  appropriation  asked  for  the  erection  of  a  new  High  School 

House.  The  proposal  was  discussed  with  great  ability 

in  this  and  in  several  subsequent  meetings,  numerously 

attended  at  the  Citv  and  at  Rumford  halls.  This  discus- 
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sion  soon  developed  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  many,  lest  the 
interests  of  the  High  School  were  being  advanced  some¬ 
what  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  a  lower  grade,  and  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  build  two  new  brick  Grammar  school  houses  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  In  accordance  with  this  action, 
instead  of  the  building  asked  for,  the  Merrimack  and  Rum- 
ford  Grammar,  and  the  Eleven  Lots  Primary  school  houses 
were  erected  in  1858. 

The  judicious  location  of  these  houses  did  much  to  sys¬ 
tematize  the  future  operations  of  the  district,  while  the  addi¬ 
tional  accommodations  afforded  in  their  well  designed 
apartments  led  to  a  more  perfect  grading  of  all  our  schools. 
From  the  erection  of  these  houses  more  than  from  any  one 
point,  their  progress  has  been  rapid  and  upward  and  on¬ 
ward. 

The  next  year,  1859,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  organization  of  the  Superintending  Committee,  and  to 
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guard  against  sudden  and  entire  changes  of  its  members, 
an  act  authorizing  the  election  by  this  district  of  a  Board  of 
Education  was  adopted,  and  the  schools  have  since  been 
under  its  supervision.  Their  subsequent  history  is  of  so 
recent  date  that  I  need  not  detail  it  here. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of 
our  common  schools.  From  “the  school”  of  1731 — I  like 
this  expression  of  the  fathers,  “the  school,”  it  sounds  as  if 
tliev  loved  and  cherished  it  as  we  know  they,  did — from 
this  one  perambulating  school,  tliev  have  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  to  twenty-six,  in  this  district  alone.  From  ten  pounds 
voted  that  year,  our  annual  school  appropriations  have 
been  raised  to  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  risen  from  a  few  dozen  at  the 
first,  to  some  three  thousand  (2,874),  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  this  very  year.  Instead  of  one  small  school 
house  “by  the  brook,”  we  now  have  in  Union  Districts  no 
less  than  ten,  every  one  of  which,  with  a  single  exception, 
has  been  erected  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  at  an 
aggregate  expense  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consecrate  to  its  high  purpose 
this  splendid  structure.  While  its  ample  walls  and  com¬ 
modious  apartments  within  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
schools  about  to  occupy  them,  its  imposing  walls  and 
graceful  outlines  give  to  its  exterior  an  harmonious  beauty 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  impressive.  And,  as  the  eternal  pyra¬ 
mids  attest  the  greatness  of  the  nation  that  reared  them, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  so  may  this  building  long  stand  and 
proclaim  to  the  generations  of  the  future  our  faithful 
guardianship  of  the  great  interest  now  entrusted  to  our 
care. 


